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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Cases of extensive failure still continue to occur. Peace it -not the cause, as to* 
many for want of tracing effect* to adequate causes are ready to allege. Paper money 
gave too great facility to daring and hazardous speculations in foreign trade, and to ex- 
tending manufactures, by enabling to lay in large stocks, which have now been subject 
to greater loss in proportion to the magnitude of the concerns. The demands were 
not commensurate with the supply. Peace altered some of the relations, and suddenly 
stopped the full current of public credit. Any other stop to credit would have had the 
same effect. Trade after a season of distress will find its own level, and accommodate 
itself to peace relations, if peace in the midst of interested and ill-founded clamours a- 
gainst it, is suffered to continue. 

At present much distress is attendant on the failures. Creditors ere the real objects 
of compassion, yet in too many instances a false tenderness is expressed for the debtors, 
whose misconduct has occasioned the distress. The dashing speculator in his selfish 
hurry to be rich, risques the property of others. If he succeed, he is gratified in his plans 
of aggrandisement, and extends his schemes of luxury and accumulation. For luxury 
and an increased style of living have acted as worms at the core of unreal and fancied 
wealth. If he fail, his creditors suffer, he puts in his plea for compassion, renews his 
old game of hazard, and imposes afresh on public credulity. He too often finds ready 
dupes to trust again. He is not so harmless as he is often supposed. This description 
answers in many cases of failure. Others are different. They fail from no misconduct 
of their own, except so far as they may have been dupes, and they redeem their errors 
by honestly delivering up their property, and make every restitution in their power, by 
a close attention to the interests of their creditors. Yet probably the former description 
applies in most cases of bankruptcy. 

An instance of gambling expedition is said to have occurred on the late suspension of 
the negotiations for peace with America at Ghent. Some speculators, after buying up 
American produce largely in London, went to Liverpool for the same purpose in 18 
hours, a distance of 207 miles. 

The distress of the working classes in the cotton manufactures is great. Both em- 
ployers and workers suffer. But the stagnation of employment presses more severely on 
the scanty means of the latter. In some of the principal districts of Lancashire, 
an entire stoppage of spinning and manufacturing has taken place. In this 
country, the weavers aggravate their distresses by riotous combinations to, prevent 
others from working at reduced prices. This conduct is extremely injudicious. Trade, 
if left to itself without force or violence, finds its own level. Prices would soon rise in 
case of a revival of trade, and to work at half price is better than to be idle. 

When application was made to the Irish Secretary, Peele, for a loan to enable the 
manufacturers to proceed for a time, he rejected the proposal, and assigned as a reason, 
that the loss ou the stock, laid in on high terms, which is more than equal to the de- 
mand, must be borne at some time, and the sooner prices found a lower level, it would 
ultimately be for the best. In this decision he was probably quite in the right. No 
real benefit would have been likely to accrue to the public at large, or eveu to the indi- 
viduals concerned, by the protraction of the unavoidable loss, which sooner or later 
must attend the over extended issue of our paper circulation. Till the too great quan- 
tity of paper is abstracted in the shape of loss on manufactures, and other articles of 
commerce, trade is not likely to recover its former stable footing. The weight of tax* 
ation will also impede a full recurrence to peace relations. 

Emigration from England to France has, it is said, taken place to a considerable ex- 
tent, owing to the cheapness of the necessaries of life in the latter country, which in 
great measure proceeds from the less weight of taxes, which in proportion to the popu- 
lation, is stated by Tallevrand to be only one-fifth of those paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. But eveu if emigration should become frequent, the loss to a thickly settled 
countrv cannot be estimated highly, or probably is only imaginary. Room is made for 
others,' and the riches of a country consists not so much in the actual number of the 
inhabitants, as in the means of living comfortably enjoyed by the population. 
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Many depredations have been committed by the American privateers in the chan- 
nel, almost on our very shores, and at the mouths of our harbours. Insurance between 
Great Britain and Ireland has in consequence been suddenly raised from 15s. 9d. to 4 
and 5 guineas per cent. 

The merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow and Bristol, have met, and complained loud- 
ly, not of the impolicy of the war, as justice requires, but against the misconduct of the 
Admiralty, in not affording sufficient protection. If governments will madly rush on 
war, they should prepare themselves for the consequences by providing ample protec- 
tion, and if the people encourage them in this hurtful propensity and suffer by the 
war, they have themselves to blame, as partaking too largely of the war-loving spirit. 

Exchange kept generally through this month, at about 4J to 5 per cent. 



CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 

TOR OCTOBER, 1814. 

On the 3d, the Moon rises with the Hyades, having passed the first fourth of the 
Bull at thirty-three minutes past six in the evening, and the second fourth at seven, 
and she passes the fifth, or Bull's eye, at seventeen minutes past nine. During the 
night, therefore, we shall see her accompanied by Aldebaran above her, which star she 
passes before Sun rise. 

On the 5th, the Moon rises under the seventh and twelfth of the Twins, as she passed 
the twelfth at nine minutes past seven this evening, and as she rises in the heavens if 
seen to direct her course to the fourth of this constellation. 

On the 9th, the Moon rises in the morning below the small stars in the head of the 
Lion, and before Sun rise the eye is directed from her to the first of the Lion, and 
thence to the three planets, Jupiter, Venus, and Mars, who are enlivening by their 
lustre the lower regions of the sky near the east. 

On the 11th, about half an hour before Sun-rise, the Moon, Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mars, in the order mentioned, are seen in the lower region of the iky near east by ssuth, 
the Moon being the highest, and Mars near the horizon. 

On the 13th is new Moon, at fifty-one minutes past ten in the morning. 

On the 20th, the Moon is on the meridian at forty-seven minutes past five in the 
evening, having passed the ecliptic in her descending node between eleven and twelve 
before noon. She is now, when on the meridian, between the small stars in the head 
of the Archer and Saturn, the former to the west, the latter to the east of her, but she 
is nearest to the planet, under whom she will pass before her next appearance. 

On the 23d, she passes the meridian at eleven minutes past eight, the small stars in 
the tail of the Goat being now to the west of her; and above her, at some distance, the 
first of the Water-bearer; to the east of which we notice the four small stars in triangle 
in the urn. 

On the 28th, she rises under the three first stars of the Ram, being soun followed by 
the first sixteenth of the Whale, and she passes the second sixteenth at six minutes past 
midnight ; and ten minutes after is full Moon. 

On the 30th, the Moon rises under the Pleiades, and is soon followed by the Hya- 
des, as when she is near the meridian one of them suffers an occultation. This takes place 
at a quarter past one in the morning of the 31st, when the first fourth of the Bull is 
covered by the Moon's eastern limb, the star being four minutes and a half south of the 
centre. At six minutes past two she passes the second fourth, and at twenty minutes and 
three quarters past two the first fourth emerges from her eastern limb, the star being then 
nearly nine minutes and a quarter south of the centre. At twenty minutes past four she 
passes the fifth of the Bull, or one of his eyes, Aldebaran being the other ; and her pas- 
sage between these stars, but nearest to the former, with the occultation, makes this an 
interesting evening to the astronomer. In the evening, she rises at the same time as the 
Hyades, being under and near to the tenth of the Bull, as she passed this star at thirteen 



